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Dr. Holmes’s Reply. 
To THE EpiTors or THE CRITIC: 


The visit of your ‘ Surprise Party ’ number was so well 
contrived that I had not the faintest suspicion of what was 
going on until I opened the Daily Advertiser of August 29th, 
my birthday. On that same day I received an advance copy 
of the number of Tue Critic in which I find myself em- 
balmed like a Pharaoh, and built over with a pyramid of 
famous names. My letter, which you print, was written in 
the most lamb-like innocence of any special use to be made 
of it. 

What can | say to the friends who have overwhelmed me 
with kindness ? I cannot write to each one of them express- 
ing the same feeling of gratitude in exactly the same form 
of words. I cannot work out scores of different replies 
without turning the simple utterance of my gratitude into an 
exercise in rhetoric. Will you allow me through your col- 
umns to say to them collectively that which comes from my 
heart in answer to their expressions of esteem and affec- 
tion ? O. W. Homes. 

BEVERLY Farms, Mass., August 31st, 1884. 





To my BIRTHDAY CORRESPONDENTS: 


My DEAR FRIENDs :—Your kind words reach immeasur- 
ably beyond the mark of my desert, but I will own that they 
give me great pleasure. Coming to me so late in life, they 
seem almost like open letters of introduction to a celestial 
household, to which I am commended by my air-breathing 
friends and associates. Could I but carry them with me as 
credentials, it seems as if the angels themselves would make 
obeisance to a new-comer so highly spoken of. 

Speak as indulgently as you may to one who has crossed 
the dead line of the Psalmist’s reckoning, he cannot forget 
that he is sitting amidst the ruins of the generation to which 
he belongs, —himself a monument, if not a ruin, on which all 
but himself can read the inscription. Let not the critic 
weigh too nicely the value of the praise bestowed upon 
him. A few years will chill and quiet all the excited 
superlatives which overweening fondness has lavished in his 
honor. 

In the mean time, a little overpraise comes too late to do 
him any great harm. The breath that stirs his slumbering 
vanity brightens the fire upon his hearth, but fans no dan- 
gerous flame of self-love, as it might have done in earlier 
years. And even the shrivelled centenarian loves a word of 
praise,—it is the sweetmeat of his second infancy. 

I thank you, each and all of you whose names are on the 
paper before me, not forgetting those other friends whose 
tributes of regard and love have reached me through less 
public channels. They come to me at one of those periods 
of life when kind words are most needed and most tenderly 
welcomed. I pray you all to accept this imperfect expres- 
sion of my feelings as at least showing you that you have con- 
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ferred a great deal of happiness in obeying a generous im- 
pulse. 
Your grateful friend, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
BEvERLY Farms, Mass., September rst, 1884. 





A number of letters of congratulation came just too late 
for publication in our issue of last week, and several notes 
of regret were received from persons who had not been 
reached by our announcement of the ‘ Holmes number ’ until 
the paper was on the press. Amongst these unfortunately 
late correspondents was Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who writes from Spring Grove, 
Minn. : ‘ I have long been an ardent admirer of *‘ The 
Autocrat,” to my mind the most exquisite series of prose 
essays ever written in America. Holmes’s singularly 
humorous and satirical pen has made him one of the greatest 
of living educators. One of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s 
favorite pastimes, during his visit to this country, was to get 
his friends to read ‘‘ The Autocrat’ to him; and he never 
wearied of expressing his profoundest admiration of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.’ 

From Mississippi City, Miss., Prof. J. A. Harrison, of 
Washington and Lee University, sends this note: ‘I need 
not say that I have the greatest admiration and veneration for 
Dr. Holmes, and that it would have given me untold pleasure 
to join in the graceful compliment which THe Critic is 
going to pay him. He is the Light of New England, as 
Longfellow was the Love, and Emerson the Intellect. I saw 
a wonderful cactus in Mexico, all prickles and blossoms—- 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes all over ; but the blossoms hid 
the prickles !’ 





The Limit of Expression. 


OnE occasionally gets something like a glimpse of the ex- 
pression of infinity. I recollect how my imagination leaped 
and quivered when, in studying the differential calculus, I felt 
the full force of ‘ passing to the limiting ratio.’ I thought I 
had come upon the perfection of mathematical expression. 
Here was the method of reaching that last value where 
something is vanishing into nothing! To be sure a little 
further investigation restricted and hardened my discovery 
to the consistency of an inflexible and unelastic mathemat- 
ical law, but a pleasing modicum of the first impression has 
remained with me. This same glow of grateful. satisfaction 
has suffused my mind often enough in the pursuit of perfect 
literary expression. Emerson could find no word for good 
manners, because of certain variable quantities and shadowy 
increments of value here and there. All through the poetry 
of Shelley and Keats and Tennyson one continually wonders 
at the subtle and insinuating meanings expressed by a 
masterly phrasing, and yet what lies between the lines is 
often the best part of the thought. It has been said that 
vague thinking necessitates imperfect expression, but is it 
not true, also, that very clear and deep insight into things 
discloses a greater lack of the proper exponent of the power 
of thought? In reading the finest essays one now and then 
feels the undertow of a master thought below the deepest 
meaning of the words. A breath from some Araby steals 
out through the spaces between the lines of a sonnet. We 
get the perfume of the apple-blossoms of Avalon, but how 
do we get it? After all it certainly is not in the words of 
this poem. 

The French mind has struggled hardest, perhaps, to find 
the freedom of perfect literary expression—a struggle made 
the more persistent and oftimes inconsistent by the exasper- 
ating limitations of the French language which hinder and 
balk the poet at every turn. It is curious to note how the 
lack of accent and musical adaptability in their language has 
forced the French poets, from the first dawn of their glory 
down to the present hour, to seek the word. The monotone 
that they could not wholly escape they have sought to relieve 
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by a brilliant command of words in the last degree fit and 
in the highest degree expressive of the thought. Our lan- 
guage puts us to no such straits as regards music. It isa 
violin. And yet we look about in vain for the word and the 
phrase. We never quite reach our meanings. We see the 
bumble-bee extracting nectar from the red-clover bloom and 
at the same time fertilizing the imprisoned germs of the 
plant. How shall we embody the subtle, elusive poetry of 
this reciprocity? How shall we clasp the bloom of a rare 
thought, as with the downy legs of a bee, and, while appro- 
priating its flavor and fragrance, inject into it something 
brought from otherwhere? In the Mountains of Kentucky 
a man told me that once, while he was burning brush-heaps 
on his farm, a goshawk pursued a quail so fiercely that both 
birds flew into one of his fires and were singed to a crisp. 
When I read Emerson’s poetry I now and then recognize a 
like rush after a thought with the intent to express it at any 
hazard. Sometimes the hazard seems nearly as great as was 
the hawk’s, but it is a master’s wings that get singed! 
Nature appears to favor certain restraints and reservations 
of freedom, even in the fields and woods. ‘The flower never 
wholly discloses the secret of its color and perfume; we 
are tempted to go underground to its root to search for the 
quintessence and the generative force. Who has looked 
upon a perfectly satisfying landscape? Is there ever a bird- 
song thoroughly true and sweet? But it is little comfort to 
the poet to be told that his limitations are a part of the 
scheme of Nature ; for the poet is a horn rebel ; he is ex- 
pectant ; the great future comforts or maddens him with the 
promise of freedom. ‘To-morrow I will find my note and 
all these chains shall be broken ! 

A great deal may come of all this reaching after methods 
of expression, but not if expression become the end instead 
of the means. A honey-comb will look sweet and delicious, 
though the honey be poisonous, and some very modern verse, 
of a very high order of finish, upon close examination proves 
to be mere tissue of words holding music and color in solu- 
tion. A fine conscience is a great aid to worthy literary ex- 
pression. Truth gives a body to beauty and a solidity to 
color that impress us, as all permanent things do, and this 
regardless of the elusiveness of the beauty or the slightness 
of the color. But the limit of expression worries the con- 
science as much as it does the unscrupulous ambition. 
Two questions arise: What would be the popular poem ? 
and what would be Ae poem? Ambition, of the ultra 
modern sort, says Write the former ; conscience says Write 
the latter. ‘Ambition and conscience are alike limited, how- 
ever, by the circle of verbal expression. Ambition worries, 
conscience sweats ; meantime the best songs remain unsung, 
the best thoughts are left undisclosed. After all it is well 
that we have no calculus by which we may determine the 
limit of verbal expression, as applied to a thought, for is it 
not the effort to express the unexpressible that gives to 
literature its most fascinating aroma? I have gathered 
handfuls of wild blue violets and lingereed over them in 
doubt as to whether, despite the naturalists, I could not 
detect a fine, precious perfume, exhaled for me as a special 
favor. The poet must have some such help from the reader, 
that his sweetest meaning may not escape. Viewed thus the 
limit of expression depends upon two variables and one 
constant : the variable power of the writer, the variable 
power of the reader, and the constant quantity and quality 
of the thing to be expressed. 

MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Reviews 
Mr. Scudder’s History of America.* 
Tuis story of our country is designed for children in 
school, or at the fireside. The book is fully provided with 
all the apparatus needful in the good school text-book— 


* A History of the United States of America. By Horace E. Scudd B 
Mail, $1.15. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler, sf e cudder. $1. By 
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that is, full tables, numerous and excellent maps, fresh illus- 
trations by well- known artists, aids to pronunciation, sug- 
gestive questions, topical analyses, and helps of all sorts both 
for teacher and pupil. It is also made pleasant, plain read- 
ing in the family, by the fact that all these adventitions helps 
are thrown into the margin, or put at the heads and tails of 
chapters, or elsewhere, separate from the general text. The 
page is, to the eye, kept clean of marks of accent, paren- 
thetical explanations, etc., and, to the mind, clear from un- 
important dates and insignificant proper nouns—a thing 
which we like to insist upn in all books meant for children. 
These things, when important and necessary for the memory 
to retain, should go with the text; otherwise—and the 
otherwise covers the great majority of instances—they 
should be relegated to the margins, as they are for grown 
folks. Col. Higginson, in his admirable history, so popular 
with the younger children, gives too few dates for the older 
boys and girls. The picture of life and manners is charm- 
ing, but too little definite and usable residue of fact is pres- 
ent for the purpose of the teacher whose work is to be 
criticised, or for the boy whose acquisition is to be brought 
to practical tests ; but beyond doubt it is the kind of work 
best suited to introduce the youngest children to the subject 
of history. 

Most text-books err in the opposite direction. Of twenty- 
odd volumes on American history, in common use in our 
schools, and which we had occasion last summer to examine, 
all that had any value at all in the schoolroom were over- 
loaded with dry material, or overburdened with words unin- 
telligible to the boy- -mind. It isa crying sin of teachers in 
most of our schools, but particularly of committee-men and 
examiners behind the schools, that so many dates and proper 
names are crowded into the minds of the young. There are 
probably not fifty events in all American history that need 
to be tied down to month and year in the mind of the aver- 
age school boy. If more than this number are thrust in, 
they will not stay, or will lie in confusion. This is not say- 
ing that there are not many boys—many thousand boys— 
who may easily carry out of school-life dates by the hun- 
dreds, and be in no whit injured by the process. Some minds 
retain dry, unrelated facts without difficulty, and some pro- 
fessions require the presence of precise dates to an unlimited 
extent. We have known men who look every event of the 
Revolution in the face with a precise knowledge of what the 
village lawyer or the drum-major contributed to it, with day 
and hour named, a list of the killed and wounded added, if 
there were any to add, and even the prayers said over each 
of the dead. Such men we envy, and shall always envy. 
If that little boy of ours who has been going over Mr. 
Scudder’s volume for these last four days—over many other 
volumes of his before, but over this last with intense satis- 
faction—shall catch and retain such minute and precise 
facts as these men carry in their heads, he will delight the 
parental soul. If he has the mind to do it, he will find the 
items where they should be—in the margin of each page, or 
in the chronological tables at the ends of divisions. He 
shall never be frowned upon, however, if he omits to men- 
tion the greater part of these marginal chips, and no com- 
mittee-man shall receive parental authority for forcing his 
memory to take them all in, even for a semi-annual exami- 
nation. Mr. Scudder is right in putting these details where 
they can be seen. It would hurt the souls of many com- 
mittee-men and of various head-masters to miss them ; it 
would also be a wrong to the vigorous digestion of the 
statistical minds if this peculiar kind of food were denied 
them ; but after many years’ struggle with a recalcitrant 
memory of our own, and with the same sort of memory in 
hundreds of boys, we have reached a conclusion very like 
that of the author of this volume, whose wholesome experi- 
ence in catering for the boys of this generation has given 
him a knowledge of their capacities—the conclusion, namely, 
that all confusing detail should be left out of these ele- 
mentary books, that ‘there is a logic in events which it is 
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the business of historians to unfold,’ that ‘the secret of. 


success in any history must lie in the power of the author to 
conceive the development of life, and to discover the critical 
passages, the transition periods, the great epochs,’ and, 
more than all, to make the narrative clear, serviceable and 
attractive. 

Among the many good points of this particular his- 
tory—not all of them new, to be sure, but none the worse 
for having been tried before—are the analyses by topics, 
which are comprehensive, calling for a knowledge of prin- 
ciples and events, rather than one of names calling for 
biographical facts but slightly related to the historical nar- 
rative ; a simple and sufficiently full exposition of principles 
at the bottom of the various changes in government ; a clear 
account of the difficulties in our relations with foreign 
nations, and of the crises in our domestic politics ; a fuller 
treatment than is usual, but one perfectly simple, of the 
years of peace in the Republic, and the important legisla- 
tive measures which have signalized these growing seasons. 
Such petiods, when there is no blood-letting, but only 
healthy feeding, are supposed to be uninteresting to youth, 
and they are generally made so by the method of treat- 
ment. And yet aclever handling by one who has any real 
sympathy with the boy nature will make the story of these 
years of internal struggle as profitable to the young as the 
story of our political life is getting to be to them to-day. 
It should, for instance, be easy to kindle an interest in 
the early history of slavery, in the Missouri Compromise, in 
the rise and fall of the United States Bank, in the new 
accessions of territory, in the matters of tariff and revenue, 
in the civil treatment of the Indiarf problem, in the growing 
conflicts of party, in the deeper internal war of civilization, 
in the groundswell preceding all our foreign wars, or that 
‘which has many times nearly burst into action, but sub- 
sided without producing open rupture, yet altering afterward 
the lay of the land for the nation—such threats of activity, 
for instance, as-accompanied for us the course of the French 
Revolution, the settlement of the Maine boundury, and the 
Canadian Fisheries’ questions, the Alabama Claims, etc. 
These all have their story behind, of vital importance in the 
history of the nation, and of deep interest, when well under- 
stood and clearly explained to the young mind. Mr. 
Scudder has shown an unusual skill in developing this field 
of our national story. 





A Hungarian Marco Polo.* 

_Tuis age of wonders is not wonderful solely for its elec- 
trical discoveries or the advancement of science : it is per- 
haps more wonderful than any other for its feats of unique 
personal adventure, its daring expeditions, its heroic mission 
enterprises, its deeds of single-handed pluck. Here is an 
Hungarian traveller who recounts his tale of marvel, his 
journeys and sorrows and sufferings in Central Asia, as if 
it were an after-dinner confe over wine and cigars—recounts 
it with charming fire and eloquence in a language strange to 
him, and recounts it so we!l that we are reminded of the 
best classical travel writers of the Middle Ages—Ville- 
hardouin, Froissart, and the mythical Mandeville. 

Vambery is a Proteus. Starting as a mendicant scholar 
brought up on bread-crusts and dog-Latin, he works his 
way from an obscure Hungarian town to Consantinople ; 
becomes teacher to a Turkish bey; transforms himseif 
into an effendi, with accent so perfect that he is taken 
for the most polished of the Mussulmans ; becomes a 
convert (superficially) to Mohammedanism ; and, in the 
disguise of a Sunnite dervish, wanders all over F'ersia, 
Bokkhara, and Turkestan without being detected. His 
marvellous gift of tongues enables him to learn the 
most difficult Oriental languages without effort. He revels 
in original quotations from Hafiz, Saadi and Firdusi. 
His knowledge of the Koran is so complete that he con- 





acme Vambéry. His Life and Adventures. $2.50. New York: Cassell & 
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founds the Mohammedan doctors ; and in a few months 
the repute of his learning and sanctity spreads enormously, 
and he is called upon to scatter Arabic benedictions and 
breathe the afes or holy breath over the persons of throng- 
ing Mussulman fanatics. He travels without scrip or purse, 
living on the gifts of the pious, and secretly taking notes, 
with a broken lead-pencil, of the countries through which 
he passes. A hundred times in peril of his life from robbers, 
from Eastern suspicion and fanaticism, from hunger and 
thirst in the Tartar deserts, from ferocious emirs and war- 
like khans, he escapes every time, thanks to inexhaust- 
ible wit, presence of mind, ingenuity, and mendacity. He 
is as bold as a lion when other men tremble, ,and in his 
character as dervish does not hesitate to seat himself beside 
princes and push aside viziers with an impudence and 
audacity truly unparalleled. When his journey is accom- 
plished, he returns laden with the linguistic, geographical, 
and ethnographical spoils of the East, which he lays before 
the public in successive monographs filled with research. 
He becomes a lion in London society, an authority on 
Anglo-Russian complications in Afghanistan and Tartary, 
a professor of Oriental languages in Buda-Pesth, and a 
writer of double-headed leaders in the great journals. The 
book of his life and adventures contains the record of this 
and much else, written with infinite relish and naiveté, and 
a strong sense of poetry. Only an occasional false use of 
the present and past tenses, a slip with an article or a trip 
in concord, betray that its beautiful English is not the 
spontaneous product of a gifted and accomplished native. 





‘‘ James G. Blaine.’’* 

THE campaign biographer with such a subject as James G. 
Blaine can certainly be satisfied with the wealth of his 
material. Mr. Blaine has undoubtedly a ‘record,’ and 
Mr. Charles Wolcott Balestier has put it before the public 
compactly and plainly, with no more of party spirit than 
one with honest convictions is entitled to show. If intimate 
acquaintance with politics fits one for high political office, it is 
certain that the long training of Mr. Blaine, in necessary sup- 
port or opposition of every prominent political question for 
sO many years, must go far to make him more of a states- 
man than many who have been called to fill the position for 
which he is a candidate. In the book before us his position 
on each of these questions is briefly recalled, separate 
chapters being devoted to his well-known opinions on the 
currency, the tariff, American shipping, civil service reform, 
the Amnesty Bill, American citizenship, and the Chinese 
question. Mr. Blaine’s own defence of himself before 
Congress, against the charges now prominent before the 
public, fills a dramatic chapter entitled ‘ Slander.’ Nothing 
that has been urged against Mr. Blaine seems to have been 
overlooked. The assertion that he tends to a dangerously 
‘ vigorous ’ foreign policy is opposed with the reminder that 
Burke had several perilous ideas, and so did Pitt, and that 
dangerous ideas occurred to Washington and Lincoln more 
frequently than safe ones, as the conservatives of their 
times looked at ideas. The book contains extracts from 
many of Mr. Blaine’s speeches, a brief record of John A. 
Logan, the platform of the Republican party, and the com- 
munication of William W. Phelps on the charges against 
Mr. Blaine. The reader will gain from it a very clear idea- 
of what Mr. Blaine has done and said, and will find himself 
left pleasantly at ease to draw his own inferences and make 
his own conclusions, without that vociferous help from the 
persistent and partisan biographer which seems to. be pass- 
ing away as a feature of old-time campaigning. In other 
words, the book is a good one to read, on which ever side 
you are personally. It is dignified and quiet, and refrains 
from reproducing the comments on Mr. Curtis’s position 
which the power of quoting from some of Mr. Curtis's 
opinions after the Mulligan issue, though before his present 
position, might have made a temptation. 





* James G. Blaine. By Charles Wolcott Balestier. New York: R. Worthington, 

















“Grover Cleveland.”* 
WHATEVER one’s personal political convictions, it is im- 
possible not to approve the good taste and excellent judg- 
ment of the compiler of ‘ Life and Public Services of Grover 


Cleveland.” Here is no campaign biography by an ardent 
admirer, tempted to gloss over actual fact, exaggerating 
when he does not invent, and quoting liberally from the 
oratorical eloquence and promises of ;a candidate. ,The 
biographer hardly appears at all; there is very little of any- 
thing that can be called even by courtesy a Life; the little 
book, which is very brief, is simply a compilation of Mr. 
Cleveland’s official acts in the offices which he has held, 
with his own statements, as they were officially made, of 
the reasons which made him generally known as the ‘ Veto 
Mayor.’ We have heard that he saved the city of Buffalo 
a million of dollars in eleven months: we are shown here 
how it was done. ‘fhe compiler makes no apology himself 
for the two Gubernatorial vetoes which roused the widest 
opposition—the veto of the bill for low fares on the elevated 
roads, and the conductors’ bill. He lets Mr. Cleveland 
repeat the explanation he himself gave at the time; an 
explanation which no one can read without feeling that he 
carried out the law with the just and proper intention that 
the State should keep its word, once passed, at whdtever 
risk to himself of personal misunderstanding. The party 
to which Mr. Cleveland belongs has always relied greatly on 
what is known as the ‘ popular’ vote. In daring to offend, 
while not in reality working against their interests, those 
whom, as Kingsley says, we call ‘on Sundays our brethren 
and on week-days the masses,’ Mr. Cleveland has simply 
put on record the fact that in serving the people he is not 
a follower of Henry George. That such actions of his as 
have appeared to favor capital are not due to his wishing to 
propitiate monopolists, seems to be shown by the fact that 
the largest monopolists are not his friends. There is no 
attempt to rouse a personal enthusiasm for Mr. Cleveland ; 
it is acknowledged frankly that his wonderful majority for 
governor was the result of accident and circumstance, not 
of enthusiasm for either the party or the candidate. It is 
merely claimed that the accident was a happy one. If it is 
asserted that he does not appear to have any very lofty 
aspirations, it is also evident that he has no very trouble- 
some ambitions. It is probable that he would be perfectly 
satisfied, if elected President, to go out of office at the end of 
four years with the record of an administration as unevent- 
ful as that of Hayes. 

There will be a smile, perhaps, at our allusion to the 
brevity of the book ; possibly there will be an outcry as to 
what is zof mentioned or explained in the record. With 
that we have nothing to do. We are not analyzing a 
political situation, but reviewing a political book. Without 
any intention of giving a clew to our own political senti- 
ments, we wish merely to record the fact that Mr. Pendleton 
King has done well what he tried to do. He has not shown 
himself a Hawthorne eulogizing a Franklin Pierce, but has 
given the public the means of judging for themselves. 





The Magazines for September. 


THE editors are out of town—all of them. Apparently 
there was some sort of an understanding: ‘If you will 
promise solemnly not to take advantage of my absence to 
put something striking in your own magazine, I will slip 
off to the beach for a month.’ And as none of them could 
be trusted not to put in something ‘ striking’ by Mr. Stock- 
ton if they could get it, he, too, was smuggled off into the 
backwoods by common agreement. The result is a general 
level of excellence, but nothing startling; and we have 
become so accustomed to extraordinary merit in the maga- 
zines, that we are amazed at not being startled. All of it 
is good, but none of it is very good. Even the illustrations 
are content with being simply good, the most interesting 





* Grover Cleveland. By Pendleton King. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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being the fine historical portraits in connectior with ‘ The 
Great Hall of William Rufus ”’ in Harger's. It is a sugges- 
tive commentary on the importance given to illustration, 
that of the tricycle article in Zhe Century it has been said 
that ‘the pictorial record of the journey is cleverly supple- 
mented by the text.’ There are two articles on Charles 
Reade. That in Harper's, with a fine portrait, would be 
better than the one in Zifpincott's, if only for the fact that it 
makes us love Reade better. It may be added, too, that it 
is also better in giving us more of Reade and less of the 
biographer. There are also two articles on the coming 
American : the writer in Zippincott’s finds that the advent 
of alien millions has hardly changed the American type of a 
century ago, which will probably remain much the same for 
another century ; the writer in Zhe Century gives elaborate 
statistics, and infers also that the American of the future will 
be almost as much an Anglo-Saxon as the American of 
1820. 


The best of the short stories is ‘ Bab,’ in Zhe English 
Illustrated, well worth the fifteen cents which will buy the 
whole magazine. No writing is more effective than that 
which endows a hero or heroine, not with heroic qualities or 
fiendish qualities, but simply with a little more than usual 
of human foolishness, while inspiring in us a good deal 
more than ordinary interest ; a fashion, we may add, set by 
Cervantes. Archibald Forbes contributes an amusing 
account of his payment for a lecture in * Doughtown Scrip.’ 
An interesting article on cutlery states that, ‘ practically, 
cutlery is made at this moment in the same primitive way as 
when the clang of the smith’s hammer startled Lord 
Shrewsbury’s deer.’ An article on James Ward, the 
animal painter, gives his criticism of his critics, who found 
fault with flowers for being ‘ too much like flowers.’ They 
were only art critics, so we shall not lay the taunt to heart. 
—‘A Master Builder ’ gives an account of William of 
Wykeham, the great architect, ecclesiastic and statesman. 


Next to ‘ Bab,’ we are interested in the Duchess’s ‘ Week 
in Killarney ’—much the best thing she has given us yet— 
appearing as a serial in Zippincott’s. Dealing with the suffer- 
ings of a young married pair acting as chaperons to a pretty 
girl with two lovers, it is quite as entertaining at times as 
the ‘ Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.’ Humor has always 
been the Duchess’s strong point, when she has had a strong 
point, and as this is nearly all humor, it is nearly all good. 
There are other stories, pleasingly light ; and James A. 
Harrison in ‘A Summer Trip to Alaska’ gives one more 
hint to the ridiculous people who will keep on going to 
Europe ; while ‘ Bohemian Antipodes’ gives, first, the aris- 
tocratic, expensive and exclusive Bohemia of London, and 
then the artistic, poverty-stricken, hail-fellow-well-met Bo- 
hemia of Paris. 

One of the good things of ‘ Trajan’ in Zhe Manhattan is, 
‘We can sometimes pardon friends who bore or weary us, 
but we can never forgive those whom we bore or annoy.’ 
——tThe second instalment of Kate Field’s ‘ Diary in Lon- 
don ’ is excellent, giving amusing experience with the kind 
of cook who justifies herself for high prices combined with 
incompetence, on the plea ‘ an’ shure, marm, isn’t it harder 
for me whin I don’t exactly know how?’ Miss Field gives 
a vivid picture of that kind of credit in England extended 
to the rich, ‘ because it do so put the gentry out to be asked 
for money,’ and we wish her lesson would be laid to heart 
by the mistaken American women who are beginning to have 
a ‘ pass-book ’ for their dry-goods as well as their groceries. 
——‘ Nance’ is a pretty and pathetic story ; and there is an 
admirable article on Balzac, whose father would certainly 
have been astonished had his son turned out a fool, but was 
still more astonished at his turning out a genius. There 
are several descriptive articles, and a most interesting paper 
on the Misericordia of Florence, whose only reproach is that 
it does not approve of the good that it does being done by 
any but Catholics. 
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One of the most striking things in the story ‘On a Mar- 
. a. . . . 
gin’ in Zhe Continent, illustrating perfectly the statement 
recently made that only unfair advantage wins steadily in 
selling ‘long’ or ‘short,’ is a single sentence in a letter : 
‘Dear Mootla:—Your brave words saved me. J have 
ruined them all.——The articles on the mountainous west 
that Zhe Continent is publishing are very well written, and the 
illustrations have the great merit of making choice of sub- 
ject the thing of main importance. We noticed this lately 
in some of this magazine’s illustrations of tropical scenery : 
the illustrations are not only illustrations of things in the 
country described, but of things peculiar to the country 
described ; a distinction not always observed by artists in 
search of a subject.——-__ There is an excellent ‘ sermon in 
ants,’ and. an entertaining article on Leicester Square, where 
have figured kings, princes and the Protector, Cruikshank, 
Wren, and Addison, to say nothing of the beauties of the 
reigns of Anne and the Georges. ‘ Was it Chance?’ is a 
well-written story ; and Mrs. Rollins’s short story gives an 
account, founded on fact, of a curious coincidence in the 
recovery of some lost coupons. 


In Harper's, beside the articles already alluded to, there 
is another of the excellent stories by ‘ A Working Girl,’ this 
one especially excellent in making the heroine’s heroism in 
a tremendous situation show itself in the simplest possible 
exercise of women’s wit and intuition.——Mr. E. P. Roe’s 
‘happy family’ continue to prove themselves equally re- 
markable in love and learning. In learning, their powers of 
memory for quotation are extraordinary, and in love they 
exhibit the dutiful daughter acknowledging to a severe 
parent : ‘I should be both silly and unnatural did I not rec- 
ognize your motive and love.’.———‘ The Reservoir System ’ 
is accompanied by diagrams. Holland, Trouville, and 
the Columbia ‘ sit’ for both artist and author, while Frank 
Millet writes of the artist who has given us ‘ Winifred 
Dysart.’ 


One of the most valuable contributions of the month is 
the opening article in Zhe Century of a series on popular 
astronomy. It treats of the spots on the sun, impressing 
facts by admirably simple illustrations ; giving the distance 
of the sun from the earth in the good old-fashiond way, but 
clinching the information with the novel suggestion that to 
travel the distance at ordinary railroad rates of fare, would 
cost over $2,500,c00. The ‘ Bric-a-Brac’ department is 
a decided feature this month, being wonderfully bright. 
Mr. James enlightens us as to his reasons for not preferring 
Boston as a residence : it is not sufficiently ‘ mysterious.’ It 
will be difficult for Bostonians to resent the implication, for 
Mr. James supports his statement by trying to introduce a 
little Parisian mystery and intrigue into the city of the three 
hills, which sits so ill upon her that indignant citizens will 
probably exclaim : ‘ No, thank heaven! we are not ‘‘ mys- 
terious !’’’ Horace D. Warner writes vividly of ‘A 
Tropical Hurricane.’ ‘Dr. Sevier,’ with stirring inci- 
dents of the War, is as fine as ever ; but from wondering why 
in the world it does not come to an end, we have fallen to 
wondering how in the world it is ever to come to an end in 
October : there seems no reason why it should not go on 
forever, and a sudden climax, tremendous enough to justify 
the elaborate machinery and then to stop the whole thing, 
the average reader is not keen enough to anticipate. In 
this wonderful and beautiful story there is not a poor line 
nor a careless sentence nor an uninteresting paragraph ; yet 
it is impossible not to ask one’s self ‘ What was it all for?’ 
It is as if the countless beautiful minarets and spires and 
statues of the Milan cathedral had been found standing 
upright on the earth. They would cover acres of ground ; 
they would be well worth examining ; but as we walked 
round and round each one, we should still feel that in this 
case beauty was not a sufficient excuse for being. Every 
page of ‘ Dr. Sevier’ is a rare treat, but one longs to push 
some tremendous purpose under the whole thing, and, to 
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speak inelegantly, ‘shove it up’ into the air. We want a 
cathedral to walk in, as well as minarets to admire. 


Herbert Tuttle, in Zhe Atlantic, thinks it ‘ may safely be 
said that any event which shakes the doctrine of indefensible 
allegiance to party, any revolt which emphasizes the citizen's 
right of individual judgment, even though it may involve 
the downfall of a party whose annals are resplendent with 
great deeds, is an inestimable gain to the cause of good 
government.’ ‘ The Lakes of ,Upper Italy ’ is one of the 
descriptive articles which certainly describe, though the 
painstaking of the writer reminds one of the elaborate deco- 
rators of jars, who, with all their efforts, and because of 
their efforts, cover up a good deal of the original jar.—— 
‘Old Salem Shops’ is like a charming bit out of ‘ Cran- 
ford.’ One of the most interesting articles, ‘ Medizval 
and Modern Punishment,’ shows us that we have advanced 
in theories of punishment, but reminds us that we have still 
something to think over before we have mastered the inevit- 
able conclusion that mere punishment never yet reformed 
either naughty child or depraved criminal. 











The Lounger 


A TELEGRAM to the Zyidune announces that Mr. Walter 
Besant and Mr. Pollock are engaged on a story to appear in an 
English magazine. This is not exactly accurate. Mr. Walter 
Besant, Mr. Walter Herries Pollock and Mr. Charles Brookfield 
—one of the foremost of the younger English actors and a son of 
Thackeray's friend, Canon Brookfield—completed a story last 
spring, and this story is soon to be published anonymously. 

he tashion of collaborating seems to be spreading. Here in 
America we have just had ‘The King’s Men,’ written by 
Messrs. Grant, O'Reilly, Stimson and Wheelright. Ten years 
or so ago, in Old and New, Mr. E. E, Hale, Mr. F. B. Perkins, 
Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Fred. Loring,, Mrs A. D. T. Whitney and 
Miss Hale collaborated in ‘ Six of One—by Half a Dozen of the 
Other.’ And a year or two before, in the first number of the 
revived Zom Hood's Comic Annual, there —— a story 
called ‘ Two Upon Ten,’ written by Tom Hood, T. W. Robert- 
son, W. J. Prowse—all three now dead—and W. S. Gilbert. 





Two of the contributors to ‘ The King’s Men,’ Messrs, Stimson 
and Wheelright, had already collaborated in writing that delight- 
tul satire, ‘ Rollo’s Trip to Cambridge.’ But a mere coupling 
of two writers is not as remarkable as the union of three, four, 
five or six. The union of Erckmann-Chatrian is now of course 
the best known, that of Besant and Rice having been dissolved 
by the death of the junior partner. During this month, Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish a book by another pair of 
collaborators, ‘In Partnership: Studies in Story Telling,’ by 
Brander Matthews and H. C. Bunner. This is a collection of 
eight short stories, two written in collaboration and three by 
each author alone. This duality of labor assures a greater 
variety than a book of short stories by one author usually pos- 
seses, while the fact that certain of the characters appear and re- 
appear in five of the stories gives a unity to the volume quite as 
unusual. One of the stories—a very striking and original effect 
by Mr. Bunner—has not been printed before. It is called ‘A 
Letter and A Paragraph.’ 


THE French publishers announce that they have sold 42,000 
copies of ‘ John Bull et Son Ile,’ and as many more copies of the 
English translation have been sold in England by Field & 
Tuer and in the United States by Charles Scribner's Sons. Max 
O’Rell’s new book about England has been bought outright by 
Field & Tuer, who have sold the American priority of publica- 
tion to Charles Scribner’s Sons. It may be of interest to some 
readers to know that these are not this author’s only books, as 
he has edited French classics for the Clarendon Press under his 
own name, 





I WAS ONE of the large audience that assisted at the first pro- 
duction of the dramatic version of ‘Called Back’ at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre on Monday night. The work of dramatization 
has been done by the author, Hugh Conway (Mr. Fargus), and 
Mr. Comyns Carr. The story has not been too closely adhered 
to—the dramatists have had to make some changes to quicken 
the action of the piece and increase its interest. As it stands, 
it is sensational. So was the book ; and like the book, it is the 
sort of play to please the general public. The best acting was 
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that of the men, one of whom, Mr. W. J. Ferguson, made the 
po ular success of the evening. His idea of the villainous 

ian was well conceived, if not always well carried out. If 
the conception is original, he deserves credit for it. 





IT seems that we are to have the usual flood of memorial arti- 
cles about Charles Reade. Mr. Walter Besant’s admirable study 
was printed before Reade’s death, but Mr. Compton Reade, Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Buchanan have published, or are soon to 
publish, essays on the dead novelist ; and to the August-Sep- 
tember numbers of Zemple Bar and Lippincott’s, Mr. John 
Coleman contributes ‘ Personal Reminiscences of Charles Reade, 
Extending Over Twenty Years,’ dealing especially with the 
theatrical side of his work. Much of the information herein 
contained is of interest, notably the revelation of the fact that 
‘Christie Johnstone ’ was in its basis autobiographical, and that 
it was written at first as a play and only turned into a tale at 
the suggestion of Tom Taylor. Mr. Coleman exaggerates when 
he says that a dramatization of this novel has been acted ‘ thou- 
sands of times’ in America. We recall the dramatization dis- 
tinctly, although we doubt if it was ever performed in New York, 
and it had no very great success. Certain other of Mr. Cole- 
man’s statements need to be corrected. He says that Reade 
“utilized Macquet’s ‘Le Pauvre de Paris’ in ‘ Hard Cash,’ and 
that he paid a liberal commission for the right to doso. The 
play which served as the basis of Reade’s ‘ Hard Cash '—as also 
of Boucicault’s ‘Streets of New York,’ and of Miss Braddon’s 
“Rupert Godwin’—was ‘Les Pauvres de Paris,’ by MM. 
Brisebarre and Nus, who never received a cent from Mr. Reade, 
Mr. Boucicault or Miss Braddon. At least so M. Nus told me, 
ten years ago. 





The Time-Spirit. 
To THE Epirors or THE CRITIC: 

The quotation from Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Dover Beach,’ 
in Francese L. Turnbull’s admirable article in your number 
of June 7, recalls some lines written after re-reading that 
poem during Mr. Arnold’s visit to this country, but not 
heretofore printed. If you think they express at all fitly the 
thought and feeling of the article mentioned, I shall be glad 
for them to find a place in THE Critic. 

Thou who, with voice far sounding like the roar 
Of the withdrawing ocean, dost intone 

Most sad lament for our humanity, — 

A desert beach, whereon we only see 

Some shells by passing tempests washed ashore ; 
Some hollow laughter, and more real moan ; 
Some noble strife, that ever beats the air : 

Yet listen! Hear’st thou not the undertone © 
Beyond the breakers? For soon, overhead, 
Yon moon, now sleeping with Endymion, 

Will draw the wide sea back upon its bed ; 
Fresh bounding waves will leave no shingles bare. 
So shall the sea of Faith all doubts destroy : 
The eternal note not sadness is but joy. 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. H. HARTSHORNE. 





Recent Fiction in England and France. 
[From Macmillan’s Magaszine.] 

As far as quantity of volumes goes, the production of novels in 
England at the present moment seems to be in no way inferior 
to that of any former period. The Saturday papers still find the 
‘novels of the week’ more than they can cope with ; the supply 
of gayly-covered volumes on Messrs. Mudie’s counter is as large 
as ever. And yet this English novel-writing of the present day, 
for all its apparent abundance and prosperity, has a hollowness, 
an emptiness about it of which we are all conscious. There is 
no novelist of the first rank left among us, no one who in range 
of power, in breadth, and prodigality of execution, equals the 
great writers of the past, no one who is devoting the treasures of 
an exceptional mental experience or an exceptional knowledge 
of human life to the service of this particular form of literary art. 
The whole great province of imagination which the novel repre- 
sents is for the moment without a ruler, or rather the enchanted 
region itself seems to be almost closed to the ken of those outside 
it. It is as though the thorn-hedge of fairy tale had grown up 
around it, comin: from us the sleeping forms of fancy or of 
passion within, while outside the traces are thick and pitiful of 
those who have tried to enter and have not been able. And we 
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of the country round are waiting for the touch, and the venture 
of genius, to re-animate a torpid world, and bring before us 
princesses as bewitching, and heroes as ardent, and figures of 
grief or gayety as memorable as those of yore. 

But still, it may be answered, if the kings of novel-writing have 
mene from us, if its secrets as a great imaginative art seem 
to be escaping the command of those who apply themselves to it 
to-day, if Romola and Dinah Morris, and Esmond, and Jane 
Eyre and Anne Elliot, are ghosts of a past far off from us, 
rather than comrades and leaders in the dream world of the 
present, a great deal of pleasant and protitable energy is still 
spent upon novel writing, and in a time of transition it is wiser ~ 
to be looking toward the future than to spend out sympathies 
upon regret and retrospect. Fiction in England at the present 
moment is under the intermittent but still clearly distinguishable 
influence of causes which have long ago transformed it on the 
Continent. Thanks to the great career of Balzac, aided by a 
number of converging agencies, the French have now {fully pos- 
sessed themselves of those realistic and ‘scientific’ methods 
which are only just beginning to affect the English novelist. 
Our novel-tradition, from ‘ Waverley’ to ‘ John Inglesant,’ has 
been, in spite of apparent variations here and there, essentially 
romantic and idealist. All our novelists, more or less, have cut 
their material according to romantic patterns ; there has been 
plenty of observation, but observation subordinated to feeling,*to 
the pursuit of beauty, above all, to vigorous laws of selection. 
Of close photography from life, undertaken and defended on the 
principle that successful imitation is all that a writer should be 
asked for, we have had little or nothing. And the determination 
to handle any subject whatever, so long as the treatment is skil- 
ful and the subject one of human interest, which has shown itself 
tentatively here and there in English fiction during the last tew 
years, has been overborne by the equally strong determination, 
on the part of the British public, to maintain that exclusion of 
certain themes from the field of fiction, which is the chief note of 
difference between ourselves and the French. But still there 
are disintegrating influences abroad. Our abler novelists at any 
rate read the work of their French brethren, and are influenced 
by the temper of it, just as, in a far more conspicuous degree, 
English art is affected by the temper of French art. The 
French are well ahead, both in literature and in painting, in a ° 
line of thought and work toward which the great scientific cur- 
rent of the century seems to be irresistibly sweeping us all, 
‘Put away from you,’ they cry to us, ‘this parti pris which 
leads you to make your novels the expression of a certain limited 
number of threadbare ideas, and to give to your characters and 
their stories an artificial roundness and wholeness unknown to 
life itself. Give up the absurd attempt to construct pictures of 
lite under the hampering condition of excluding some of the most 
powerful of the motives which affect life. Describe what you see 
and know. It is not your business to make it beautiful, nor to 
go crusading in the service of virtue as against vice. Leave 
idealism to the poet ; the novel of the present day is a document 
of human history ; it should be as faithful and as full as possi- 
ble. And as to its influence upon morals, you are no more con- 
cerned with it than you are with the influence of human life, as 
modern civilization has developed it, upon the morals of the in- 
dividual. egg: wi it is not your affair. If human life contained 
more beauty than ugliness, and were unmistakably shaped to 
ideal ends, your sense of beauty and your idealism would be in 
their right place ; but as it is, ugliness is the rule, and beauty 
the exception, nor can any plain man perceive the evidence for 
your idealist and optimistic conceptions of things. Your careful 
canons of selection are an impertinence to the humanity you pro- 
fess to draw. Show her to us as she is; satisfy the need of 
knowledge which is the dominant need of our time, and leave all 
other considerations to take care of themselves !’ 


Now against advice of this kind there is an amount of resist- “ 


ance in the English mind which will probably long be sufficient 
to preserve a wide chasm of difference between French and Eng- 
lish schools of novel-writing. But still. there are many things 
that fight for the French view. It is felt to be in harmony with 
the dominant stream of things at the present moment. The 
qualities which are uppermost in the modern European con- 
sciousness are qualities of scientific perception, of analysis, of 
devotion to fact wherever fact may lead, which are all of them 
strongly represented in the latest school of French fiction. So 
that the English novelist teels the times to be against him. His 
own romantic tradition, the English and Teutonic stuff in him, 
as it were, draws him in one direction ; what we may almost 
call the European tradition, and all those positive, analytic, Latin 
elements in modern civilization, which are so powerful, appeal to 


him from another. And in the absence of any English writer of 
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commanding genius able to combine the two orders of expres- 
sion into a new and living whole, and impose it upon the com- 
mon tradition of letters by sheer force of presentment, the Eng- 
lish school wavers and loses itself, tries first one road and then 
another, and makes very little real way in any. 

It is the same with technique. Nothing can exceed the con- 
tempt of the successful French novelist for the slovenly ways of 
his English brethren, for the conventionality of their plots, the 
commonness of the motives employed by them, the narrowness 
of their range of characters, the carelessness of their literary 
method. To the critical Frenchman almost all English novels 
are afflicted with incurable amateurishness. He will tell you 
that he himself writes a novel a year ; that every scene in it is 
studied beforehand ; that he invents nothing but his frame-work 
and connections, and that every scene, dialogue, or character is 
laboriously drawn or worked up from the life with the same 
orderly regularity as any other professional man is bound to give 
to his business. ‘As for yoa,’ he winds up sarcastically, ‘ you 
are still in the days of ‘‘ inspiration.’’ I take care to accumulate, 
as my novelist’s stock-in-trade, a store of notes and records of 
scenes and characters, taken day by day from the life. When I 
am planning a novel, my material, or the most important part of 
it, is there before me. The intrigue which is to bind the story 
together matters very little compared to the pictures of life that 
it contains. These pictures I already have. To accumulate 
them is my métier, and I have no more excuse for neglecting my 
daily task than a lawyer or a doctor, or a bureaucrat. My busi- 
ness when it comes to the formation of a novel is to choose, 
combine and develop, from what [ already possess ; to find a 
general situation or a striking incident which will give unity to 
a certain mass of material, and then to set myself to the artist’s 
labor of expression, which, supposing I have the novelist’s quali- 
ties to begin with, is nothing but a matter of training and 
patience. But you are still accustomed to regard the operation 
of novel-writing as a kind of magical process, an affair of incan- 
tations. You are still of Balzac’s opinion—strange that the 
founder of naturalism should have held it !—*‘ The artist is the 
humble instrument of a despotic will: he does but obey a mas- 
ter. He worlgs under the dominion of certain circumstances 
whose combination is a mystery. He does not belong to him- 
self ; he is the plaything of a capricious force !"’ and so forth. 
Balzac's career was itself the most emphatic contradiction of 
this absurd theory, and the novel will never take the place with 
you which it is rapidly taking with us until you have learned to 
throw your romantic tradition to the winds, and to recognize the 
novelist as a mere handicraftsman in words, free to copy any- 
thing in human life that he has talent enough to copy, pow 5 ear 
to orderliness and method. like any other laborer in the world’s 
service.’ 

Well, there is no denying that the impeachment is in many 
respects a lamentably true one. There are too few signs of sys- 
tematic and orderly work in the production even of the best of 
our living novelists. Almost everywhere we see the same lack 
of what one may call professional training, the same readiness 
to believe. that anybody can write a novel, the same impatience 
of the training and labor by which alone in writers who have 
only talent, and not the last incommunicable gitt, mediocre and 
— work rises into excellence. 

owever, with the truth of these charges themselves we are 
not just at present concerned. What is important to notice is 
that they are often made, and that they have some effect upon 
English fiction. Every here and there one sees attempts made 
to meet the demand which our younger writers especially feel to 
be rising among us. One such attempt was that curious, ugly, 
unsuccessful novel published last year under the name of ‘ My 
Trivial Life and Misfortune,’ in which the author endeavored to 
photograph a section of human experience without any regard to 
the conventional lines of the English novel, and failed, not be- 
cause she had tried to draw from life, but because her observa- 
tion had been narrowed to one side only, and that the repulsive 
side, of the fragment of human nature she had undertaken to 
describe. Then, again, we have had Mr. Mallock’s and Mr. 
Harding's and Mr. George Moore's experiments in the direction 
of habituating the English public to subjects which by common 
consent have been for a long time past excluded trom English 
fiction—experiments the result of whch holds out no hope to any 
future followers of Ernest Feydeau among us. And generally, 
there are many signs in the novels of the last few years, espe- 
cially the novels of the younger men, of greater care for realistic 
presentation and distinction of treatment. But still it is all as 
yet more or less groping in the dark, and no new departure of 
any importance can be expected till we have got hold of a writer 
strong enough to absorb and transform the different influences 
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of the time instead of drifting at their mercy. And such a 
writer is not as yet in view. 

One other current of influence upon the English novel of the 
present day remains to be noted. It is that of two or three 
American writers, writers so admirable and in their own line so 
successtul that they deserve to be reckoned apart, to count as a 
distinct mode or school in the great field of modern artistic 
effort. Mr. James and Mr. Howells are largely read in Eng- 
land, and work so excellent as theirs cannot be as widely diffused 
as itis without influencing both English writers and English 
readers. It has trained English readers to take pleasure in more 
delicate and minute modes of presentation, in finer and soberer 
shades of thought, than the average English novelist knows how 
to reach. Mr. Howells speaks, indeed, to reluctant ears when 
he tells us that the time tor the novel of incident has gone by, 
and that the novel of character is all that remainstous. Thereis 
a romantic strain in the English character which will not let us 
believe it, and with every novel he writes Mr, Howells himself is 
travelling further from the standpoint of his first story, * Their 
Wedding Journey,’ and resigning himself more and more to the 
natural empire of incident over the sympathy of mankind. Mr. 
James’s work is more distinguished than that of Mr. Howells. 
The writer demands more from himself; he has a high literary 
the best 
that has been done in his art ; and he has de Stendhal’s passion 
for piquancy and the avoidance of everything commonplace or 
connu. Writing of such fine quality, enshrining so much true 
observation as that of Mr. Pe cannot but influence the 
world in which it is produced. Delicacy, reserve, artistic con- 
scientiousness—all these things it ought to, and will, stréngthen 
among us. But whether it will radically affect the character of 
—— imaginatiun is another thing. After all, imagination, 
and imagination of a stormy and expansive kind, ranging over a 
wide field, and recoiling from no height of passion and no depth 
of pathos, has been the characteristic of the English mind from 
the beginning. The nation that spoke through Chaucer in its 
youth and produced Shakspeare and the Elizabethans in its early 
maturity, and which, after the diversion of the Eighteenth Cent- 
ury, broke with Richardson and Sir Walter Scott into a fresh 
world of pathos and adventure, is scarcely likely to subdue itself 
to the exclusions and restrictions and reserves in which the 
American school finds its strength. Mr. Howells may tell us, if 
he will, that the novel of incident is dead. We may see a great 
deal of force in his plea for the novel of character, He may 
deaden within us for a time, by the spell of his pleasant and 
reserved work, the natural human desire for the absorbing inter- 
est of a passionate story. We may learn a great deal from the 
way in which he observes, from the Or” he is able to extract 
for himself and his readers from all the lighter and daintier as- 

ects of life. But at bottom most of us who read him are pining 
or other Brontés, as ready as the old to explore the furthest 
limits ot sentiment, and the strangest recesses ot passion, or for 
a modern Walter Scott, trained by contact with the scientific 
spirit, stripped of certain Jongueurs, and freed from a thousand 
sbuniien, but as inventive, as glowing, as captivating as the 
vanished master. And with these desires hot within us, some- 
times we grow a little impatient of this dainty American work. 
‘ Break down your self-raised barriers,’ we are inclined to say. 
‘ Be a little less afraid of failure and of extravagance. Stir, im- 

ress us, carry us away. So much depends upon you. Bea 
Fittle violent and take us by force : otherwise all your charm, all 
your distinction, all your exquisite workmanship, will have but 
small effect upon the future of the English novel. For realism 
in one form or another is the zeé¢geis¢ which will master us all, 
and realism means the great and the passionate things of life as 
well as the interesting and the piquant things. {t means move- 
ment, it means excitement, it means feeling strained and stimu- 
lated by contact with life taken broadly and deeply. The move- 
ment and the excitement are wholesome, are worth an artist's 
achieving. But, whether or no, the modern world is bent upon 
them, and if the English novel writers of the present cannot 
found an English realism of a wider, profounder, fierier kind 
than any we have yet seen, English fiction must in time fall a 

rey to the power and the genius now being spent upon the 
cass saved aad instead of producing a school of our own which 
might balance and check it, we shall, sooner or later, fall a vic- 
tim to the French school with all its qualities and all its defects.’ 

For in these cosmopolitan days, when thought travels easily 
from country to country, we cannot count upon defending our- 
selves against so powerful an influence as French realism, unless 
we in our turn have something vigorous and fresh, something 
instinct with English personality to oppose to it. Before we 
sketch our own idea of what this new genre might be, let us turn 
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for a moment to the French school, and try and put together a 
few of those reflections on its position and tendencies which will 
naturally occur to any thoughtful English reader. . The reflec- 
tions by the nature of things must not be very long nor gathered 
over too large a field. Two or three novels of the present year 
will be enough for us. In looking for them, we must take vogue 
and po ularity into account. For, with certain reservations, it 
1s popularity which determines the future. M. Octave Feuillet 
is to our mind a far more interesting novelist than M. Daudet, 
but M. Feuillet circulates by hundreds where M. Daudet gathers 
in his thousands. Therefore the young men as they grow up 
will write rather like M. Daudet than like M. Feuillet or M. 
Theuriet, or any other old-fashioned supporter ot the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. In one instance, however, we claim to be 
allowed an exception, a caprice, if you will. M. Zola’s popu- 
larity may be a fact of enormous significance, as he and his ad- 
mirers say, or it may be, as the present writer is inclined to be- 
lieve, a popularity which does not matter to literature, which is 
founded upon considerations alien to literature, and will die out 
without any distinctive influence upon the future. At any rate, 
since in novels, if nowhere else, one may please one’s self a little, 
and since in our opinion no considerations can be urged suffi- 
ciently strong to force the most conscientious critic through the 
corvée of reading him, we will leave M. Zola alone. In M. 
Georges Ohnet, who at present, to judge by the number of his 
books, is the most popular author in France, in M. Daudet and 
M. Cherbuliez we shall find enough and more than enough to set 
us thinking over the present and speculating over the tuture. 
M. Ohnet is by far the youngest writer of the three—at any rate 
in point of literary success. He made his first impression two 
or three years ago by ‘Serge Panine,’ a very striking sketch of 
French commercial life, in which the figure of an elderly French- 
woman, possessed of a masculine aptitude for affairs, and bent 
upon defending the business she has built up against the fraudu- 
lent intrigues of an aristocratic son-in-law is drawn with very 
great force and skill. The book was a little dry and brusque ; 
it wanted charm and flow, but there was a power in it which 
promised much, The story of the ‘ Maftre de Forges,’ M. 
Ohnet’s second success, has. been dramatized both in France and 
England, and is well known. It is stronger, however, as a play 
than as a novel, and, after these two books and a third, ‘ La 
Comtesse Sarah,’ M. Ohnet'’s place as a novelist was still doubt- 
ful. He has now produced a fourth, ‘ Lise Fleuron,’ of which 
49,000 copies were sold within the first week, so that it is clear 
he possesses at least the secret of mastering the public. Nor 
can it be said, as we allowed ourselves to suggest in the case of 
M. Zola, that it is a popularity which does not matter to the 
literary critic. M. Ohnet, whatever may be our objections to 
him, is still read for reasons which have to do with literature— 
for the sake of his interest, his story, his bright and lively style. 
We can scarcely avoid regarding his popularity as significant, 
and his book as typical of the governing tendencies of French 
imagination. 

‘Lise Fleuron’ is the story of a young and pretty Parisian 
actress, whose beauty, talent, and goodnesat ake for at once the 
idol of the Théatre Moderne and its frequenters, and the object 
of the fiercest hatred on the part of the rival actress of the com- 
pany, Clémence Villa. Upon this hatred the story turns. When 
Lise Fleuron emerges from the Conservatoire and is engaged by 
Rombaud, the director of the Théatre Moderne, Clémence is the 
star of Rombaud’s troupe ; but a few trials are enough to show 
that Lise has genius and cultivation beside which Clémence 
Villa’s half-trained talent is insignificant. Clémence, therefore, 
is deposed from her place of honor, and hates Lise accordingly, 
with all the force of a corrupt and venomous nature. And 
presently another grievance is provided her, One of the haditués 
of the theatre is a certain Jean de Brives, a gentleman by birth, 
who, to free himself from the poverty which stints his desires, 
has taken to gambling of a fairly honest sort as a profession. 
When the story opens he has been for some time gambling on 
the Bourse with the money raised by speculations ofa less vent- 
uresome kind. He has been taken up by Selim Nufio, a great 
Portuguese banker and financier, and in his train has been 
induced little by little to stake all he possesses upon the fortunes 
of a certain mine, which plays an important part in the story. 
For some time he frequents the coulisses of the Théatre Mod- 
erne, with no result, except that Clémence, whom he detests, 
falls capriciously in love with, him. But no sooner does Lise 
appear than he loses his heart, or what serves him for it, to her. 
She, on her side, falls in love for no reason apparently than that 
Jean is a beau gargon with curly blonde hair and blue eyes, and 
Clémente, divining the situ>tion, vows the destruction of them 
both. She intrigues with ..u.10, whose mistress she has been ; 
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Jean is led adroitly to his destruction ; the mine shares go down 
with a run, and he sees himself threatened with the loss of all he 
possesses, and a return to that poverty he has made so many 
discreditable efforts to escape. ; 

Meanwhile, his love affair with Lise has reached its climax. 
Marriage between them would have been easy, and desirable, 
one would think, to a man in Jean’s position. But of marriage 
there is not a question on either side. The girl who is repre- 
sented to us as a model of innocence and virtue deceives her 
blind mother by a direct falsehood, and spends three weeks with 
Jean in a little house he has hired for the occasion, while her 
mother believes her to be visiting an aunt. Presently the crash 
comes. The Benagoa shares run down; and Jean, in mortal 
despair, refuses to < comtorted by Lise, who remembers with 
terror an old declaration of his, that sooner than submit to com- 
plete loss of fortune he would. shoot himself. What is to be 
done? The only help lies in Nufio, Jean’s largest creditor ; and 
Lise flies to Clémence, who has all along pretended friendship 
for her, to implore her to use her influence with Nufio for the 
salvation of Jean. Clémence sees that her hour has come, and 
pours out a flood of triumphant hatred upon the head of the 
astonished and shrinking Lise. Nerved to fresh efforts by love 
and indignation, Lise penetrates to the office of Nufio himself, 
and throws herself on his compassion. Nufio is an old libertine, 
who has once or twice made advances to Lise which have been 
instantly*repulsed. Clémence, therefore, takes advantage of the 
situation to write to Jean, informing him that™Lise had only 
waited for his misfortunes to transfer her affections to Nufio, 
and that if he wants a proof of the relations between the two he 
will find them supping together at such and such a restaurant. 
Jean has all along hated and detested Clémence ; he knows her 
to have been guilty, first of all, of an anonymous newspaper 
attack upon Lise’s good name, and, secondly, to have attempted 
her rival’s mutilation and disfigurement. But five lines from the 
woman he is convinced is worthless are enough to poison all his 
affection for the girl who has sacrificed everything for him and 
proved her devotion to him in a hundred ways. He meets 
Clémence, rushes off in fury to the restaurant mentioned, and 
finds Lise and Nufio together, she, of course, being occupied in 
a final attempt to rescue her lover. e 

In the scene of incredible violence whch follows, Jean heaps 
insults and menaces upon Lise. She fails altogether to move or 
convince him, and Clémenceé leads him off in triumph, mn 4 
Lise heart-broken. The account of her wanderings throug 
the cold and rainy streets, of the stupor of grief and misery from 
which she only wakes to remember Jean’s threat of suicide, and 
to assure herself, through a common friend, of his safety, her 
return home with the hand of death upon her, her illness, and 
her last hours, are told with a force, a pathos, a simplicity which 
raise the concluding chapters of the book on to quite another 
level, and almost make us forget the odious, improbable story 
which has led to them. 

Although we have put M. Zola’s novels out of court, there is 
one book of his which, in the attempt to criticise ‘ Lise Fleuron,’ 
may be quoted with advantage. In that curious, ill-conditioned 
series of essays which he published three years ago, under the 
title of ‘Les Romanciers Naturalistes,’ M. Zola gave us in the 
guise of criticism on his brother novelists remarks of consider- 
able interest as to the theory of novel-writing. To him the ideal 
= is the procedure of M. Daudet. M. Daudet, he says, 

as before him a quantity of notes from which ‘ Le Nabab’ is to 
be drawn. The notes are mere reports of scenes and conversa- 
tions, or analyses of characters from life, jotted down without 

lan or connection. ‘ Imagination must take them in hand, but 
imagination of a special kind, a humble and docile faculty, well 
content to take the second place. Her business is to find a story 
to hind together the different episodes, and this story must be of 
the simplest and most ordinary kind, so that it shall not burden 
the desk, and shall leave the writer room for the large pictures 
which he wishes to paint. For these pictures are the only things 
that matter. Everything else is accessory ; they are the princi- 
pal thing. What, after all, does the plot matter? What is im- 
portant is to have room to unfold with all their necessary develop- 
ments the scenes the writer has already by him—a d&egner in 
the Place Vendome, the Salon, the fétes held at the chateau of 
St. Romans, the death and funeral of the Duc de Mora,’ and so 


on. 

What, after all, does: the plot matter? In these few words 
we have the secret of the whole decay and deterioration which 
seems to be overtaking one French novelist after another. M. 
Daudet, for instance, in ‘ Petit Chose’ and ‘ Jack’ and ‘ Fro- 
ment Jeune,’ began with a belief in a powertul story, in a com- 
manding character, which might hold the sympathy of the reader 
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from first to last. His power of mere description was kept well 
in hand ; the mise en scéne and the flow of minor incident were 
not allowed to interfere with the dramatic force, the living inter- 
est ot the principal subject. But by the time he came to write 

Numa Roumestan ’ and ‘ Le Nabab,’ M. Zola’s theory had tri- 
umphed in him, and the result is that ‘ Numa Roumestan’ is a 
novel in which every character except the odious Numa himself 
is stricken with a fatal weakness and woodenness, in which the 
author’s old power of pathos completely deserted him, while as 
a poor compensation for the leok of everything that makes a 
story live in the memory, M- Daudet offered us such descriptions 
as that marvellous one of the buffet at the ministerial /#¢e, where 
one can almost hear the gurgling of the champagne and the 
clatter of the plates. 

As to the latest point which M. Daudet’s art has reached we 
shall have more to say. Meanwhile, it is instructive to notice 
how M. Ohnet has followed precisely the same track, and is now 
foundering on the same rocks. What remains in the memory 
trom ‘Serge Panine’ is the imposing figure of the mother and 
the great scene at the end in which she finally wins the battle 
with her son-in-law. It is the same with ‘ Le Maftre de Forges ; ’ 
what it depended upon was the story—the interest of the relation 
between the husband and wife. But the realistic theory has now 
fairly rie, ge: over M. Ohnet just as it has triumphed over M. 
Daudet. The plot of ‘ Lise Fleuron ’ is worthless—that is to say, 
the action of the principal characters is improbable and incon- 
sistent, and the author has spent so little sympathetic and anxious 
thought upon the construction of his dvamatis persona, that 
when he comes to the point where he wishes to rouse his reader's 
feelings for them, he is not able to do so. His attention has 
been concentrated upon his ‘scenes’ of dramatic and Parisian 
life—scenes in which, although he is as yet some distance from 
the hideousness of M. Daudet and M. Zola, he has yet made life 
sufficiently ugly to satisfy the realist instinct in him. And mean- 
while, he loses his hold upon the intimities of character. Lise 
was meant to be a woman of exceptional sweetness and purity, 
qualities of whch the strongest illustration was to be her relation 
to her mother. She is, on the contrary, a girl without any moral 
fibre whatever, who, with a light heart, and her mother’s name 
on her lips, allows herself to take the fatal step which would have 
broken the mother’s heart had she known it, whose daily life is a 
tissue of falsehood, and who scarcely appears to have been 
troubled from beginning to end with any womanly instinct of 
regret and repentance. Lise therefore is a tailure. M. Ohnet 
has not succeeded in doing what he intended to do, and the 
more he devotes hmself to the ‘ scenes’ of which M. Zola speaks, 
the more he persuades himself that the plot does not matter, the 
less capable he will be of drawing anything in human nature 
except those ugly and commonplace sides of it which are upper- 
most in city lite. Jean again! Jean is not intended to be a 
hero. But M. Ohnet certainly intended to give him some force 
as a lover. Can anything however be more improbable, more 
inconsistent with the lines of character laid down, than the de- 
vice by which M. Ohnet brings about the overthrow of Jean's 
confidence in Lise? The incident of Clémence’s letter is so 
voulu, so Clumsy, that Jean becomes after it a mere bundle of 
speeches to us, he ceases to have any unity or life-likeness what- 
ever. These, however, are the penalties which a writer pays 
when he places the secondary and minor considerations of his 
art betore those which are its life and essence. ‘ Ces histoires 
de ceur,’ to quote a French critic, ‘ow i/ n'y a plus de ceur, 
Sont une impression étrange et pénible.’ 

But this deadening of the artist’s consciousness to those great 
truths of feeling which should be the soul of his art is only part 
of the Nemesis which seems to be overtaking the French school 
of fiction. M. Daudet’s hideous ‘Sapho’ is an illustration of 
the further depths to which a writer may descend when he has 
ceased to allow his imagination that ennobling idealizing influ- 
ence upon his work which of right belongs to it. Not only does 
he lose command over the healthier and finer elements of life, so 
that when he attempts to handle them he disfigures them ; but 
the hideous, or vulgar, or vicious elements, those which will 
work up into scenes capable of communicating a frisson of one 
kind or another to the dullest natures, acquire an increasing 
empire over him, spoil his taste, and in the end obscure from 
him the only thing for which he professes to care—truth. In 
‘Numa Roumestan’ we had an instance of the failing power 
over the finer motives of life, which is one mark of the most 
recent French realism. In ‘Sapho’ we see M. Daudet com- 
pletely delivered up to one of the most revolting subjects upon 
which pen was ever employed, and so hemmed in by it that in 
this world which, with AT its evil, is yet thickly strewn with im- 
ages and suggestions of good, he sees nothing but the one loath- 
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some string of incidents, the one hideous vein of character. Th 
sense of disgust, of painful struggle against a vile and hateful 
influence with which any reader, not himself corrupt, will lay 
down ‘ Sapho '—is this, can this be the end to which one of the 
most beautiful of human arts is ultimately to lead us? If so, 
we may well despair of the future. For in many of us those 
needs which are fed by poetry, and art, and religion, will depend 
more and more for their satisfaction, as the direct influence of 
religion declines, upon poetry and the different arts of represen- 
tation. And if those ideal aims, of which religion was once the 
accepted interpreter, are to be gradually excluded from the 
whole field of art, if the gaze of mankind is to be slowly and in- 
evitably withdrawn from all that once cheered and stirred the 
soul, from all that for generations has breathed a meaning into 
existence, and hope into the race, in order to fix itself exclusively 
upon the harder and viler facts by which we are surrounded— 
what can we say of the artists who have brought the change 
about, but that they have betrayed their trust, that they have 
made the burden weighing on man heavier, and the prospect 
before his eyes darker than before! The mission of art since the 
beginning of things has been to heal, to inspire, to charm, to 
bring the lower realities of the world into contact with the 
higher, to interfuse personality with fact, and spirit with matter. 
So understood, at any rate, art has been a means of happiness. It 
is clearly a paradox to maintain that such art as that of * Sapho,’ 
or ‘ L’Assommoir,’ or ‘Madame Bovary,’ or ‘ Fanny,’ can ever 
be a means of happiness to any human being. Therefore, if the 
realists of the French school carry the position, if they oo 
their view on the art of the future, one of the few means of hap- 
piness at the disposal of humanity will have dropped out of its 
grasp and ken, leaving it the poorer and the meaner for the loss. 

But will they succeed ? There lies the interest of the present 
state of French fiction. One may perhaps feel some confidence 
that the question will ultimately find a negative answer, for so- 
ciety has strong instincts of selt-defence, which are pretty certain 
to be raised as soon as things which are vitally necessary to it 
are really in danger. But the influence of the present school 
may last long and produce deep.effects, unless it is met by some 
strong counter influence which the secrets of personality may 
have in store for us at any moment. M. Daudet’s career just 
now is one of particular importance. For of him, still less than 
of M. Ohnet, can it be said that his popularity does not matter to 
literature. He has obtained it by a supreme literary gift, and 
the world of readers upon which literature depends having once 
given him a welcome, will be slow to lose him from sight. But 
M. Daudet cannot produce another book like ‘ Sapho * with im- 
punity ; if he does he will drop, as M. Zola has dropped, into 
another circle of readers altogether, and in the opinion of that 
eaten whose approval has up till now at any rate shaped the 

istory of literature, he will be of less and less account in the 
progress of modern art. 

We have dealt in generalities so far, for to give any detailed 
account of ‘ Sapho,’ such as might be read without offence by an 
English public, is impossible. Its subject is the Hatson of a 
_— man with a woman of the worst character, much older 
than himself, and to judge from M. Daudet’s superscription, ‘ To 
be read by my sons when they are twenty,’ the writer wishes to 
excuse his book by the pretext that it is a moral exercise, in- 
tended to warn off those who may read it from the deadly neigh- 
borhood of vice. The book needs any excuse that may be made 
for it, and this may serve as well as any other, though to take it 
seriously is a matter of some difficulty. How often have M. 
Daudet and his colleagues insisted upon the folly of the old 
school which would faire de /a morale whatever happened ! 
They too, however, have their own methods of playing the moral- 
ist. Sermon for sermon, we prefer the old type with all our 
hearts. There is a book which will rise to the memory of 
almost any one who has the courage to read ‘Sapho’ in whole 
or in part. The subject which M. Daudet has chosen recalls at 
every step the subject of ‘Manon Lescaut.’ Manon Lescaut, 
too, was corrupt and fickle and venal, and the follies of the poor 
Chevalier des Grieux were described with a truth which took the 
gloss off vice and made us realize not so much its viciousness as 
its unprofitableness and barrenness. But still in the story, as in 
the world of which it represented a section, there was food for 
something else than disgust ; there was the generous, headlong, 
ill-requited passion of the chevalier for his mistress—passion 
which persistence and self-forgetfulness purify as time goes on ; 
and there are those last immortal pages when Manon, having 
gone through [the long expiation of suffering which was her due 

rom destiny, dies so pitifully, so gently, so incomparably! The 
world will never be too moral tor ‘Manon Lescaut,’ but if it has 
any sense of what it stands to lose or gain in literature, before 
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many years are over it will have swept ‘ Sapho,’ and a hundred 
others like it, into the oblivion they deserve. 

“La Ferme du Choquard,’ by M. Victor Cherbuliez, is the 
elaborate work of one who, though strongly influenced by the 
‘naturalists,’ as they prefer to call themselves, has still always 
occupied a position distinct from them. M. Cherbuliez has the 
Genevese leaven in him, and as M. Zola reminds us, with a 
world of contempt in the intimation, he is ‘ one of the columns 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes.’ More than that, he is an 
Academician, so that there are many good reasons besides those 
of natural temperament which separate him trom a circle of 
writers who eye the Academy from.a distance with a mixture of 
scorn and desire. But it cannot be said that, different as it is, 
M. Cherbuliez’s work throws a more hopeful light on the future 
than that of M. Daudet. It is more reticent, tar less ugly, out- 
wardly, than M. Daudet’s later work, but not much more attrac- 
tive fundamentally and in spirit. There is a dryness about it, a 
lack of tenderness, of real passion, a brutality too, at times, 
which prevent him from taking any hold upon one’s sympathy. 
In * La Ferme du Choquard,’ the figure of Aleth Guépie, a sort 
of rural Becky Sharpe, is drawn with skill and care ; nor is the 
story open to the reproach which Sainte-Beuve brought against 
* Madame Bovary ’—' Le bien en est trop absent—pas un per- 
sonnage ne le représente.’ The characters of Robert, the de- 
voted and deceived husband, and of the old mother-in-law, Mad- 
ame Paluel, are intended to win our liking, and upon the plain, 
sweet-tempered Mariette, who sees the talse Rah peduceed to 
her, and yet obtains her heart's desire in the end, it is plain that 
M. Cherbuliez meant to bestow as much charm as his pen is 
capable of giving. But it leaves us cold. Evil and good alike, 
it is all studied trom the outside; there is no inner unity, no 
flow, no living, enthralling force of imagination. To an English 
reader especially the figure of Aleth will recall the brilliant, 
moving world of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and enable him to measure the 
distance between such a natural gitt as Thackeray’s and the 
carefully-trained ability of M. Cherbuliez. 

Still, “La Ferme du Choquard’ may not be in any sense a 
great novel, ‘Sapho’ may bé a book which its author would 
have done well never to have written, and ‘ Lise Fleuron’ may be 
a rather poor specimen of the work of the ‘ moderates’ in natu- 
ralism, but yet there is no denying that when we come to com- 
pare these three books, unattractive as they are, with the year’s 
product of novels in England, we shall see a relative force in 
them quite sufficient to explain the power of the French novel at 
the present moment, and the weakness of the English. There 
have been several very pleasant and clever stories published this 
season, If we put our whole production for the year beside that 
of the French, there can be little doubt to which side the balance 
of intellectual force inclines. And the race is to the strong in 
this world; that form of literature into which a generation 
throws most energy, most vital power, is and must be the domi- 
nant form. Our English novelists of the present will not in the 
long run succeed in holding their own against ‘ naturalism ’ un- 
less they learn to put more of themselves into what they write, 
unless they penetrate more deeply into experience, and spend 
more labor and pains on methods ot representation. Fiction in 
these days of large publics and widening education, deserves to 
become the métier of the most competent, and to attract to it 
those who are most ambitious to move their generation. It isin 
vain we say to ourselves that it is an exhausted art, and that the 
ablest representatives of it declare that there is nothing for it but 
to invent a series of ingenious limitations which may once more 
win it respect from those at least who can appreciate a dainty 
and reserved literary method. We are confining it to the study 
when we ought to be carrying it into the highways. The influ- 
ence of the French novel at the present moment is a proof of 
what the novel can do when it has a sufficient force of intellec- 
tual energy behind it, and when it throws itself frankly and fear- 
léssly upon life.. To many of us this influence, in the shape 
which it has taken of late years, is a cause for alarm ; we see in 
it a menace to the sense of beauty, to the power of conscience, 
and to all the sweeter and finer elements of imagination. The 
English race, with its story-telling gift, its rich romantic tradi- 
tion, its strong exuberant temperament, ought to be able to pro- 
duce an art of fiction equal in diftusiveness and tenacity of life to 
that of the French. We have done such great things in the past 
that it is hard indeed to believe our day is over. It is pleasanter 
to press along the barren road which is just now our portion, in 
the belief and hope that before long some turn, as yet unfore- 


seen, may bring into view figures as impressive, as life-like, and 
as rich in the promise of immortality, as those we parted with 
when George Eliot and Thackeray and Mrs. Gaskell and Char- 
lotte Bronté died. 
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A NEw AILMENT, CLIQUOMANIA: —The most remarkable re- 
cent example of the disease, whose sufferings from it are public 
property, was of course the late Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It 
may be allowed, even by —— not at all used to gushing, that 
the published records of Mr. Rossetti’s sufferings under this 
hideous delusion of a persecuting clique are horrible. There 
were, and there still are, very different estimates of Rossetti's 

owers both as poet and painter, and not one word need be said 
aes to indicate inclination to either estimate. But it was unde- 
niable, and was never denied by dahy competent authority, that 
he had a very remarkable talent. His first published book of 
poems had a reception which few books of the kind have had, 
and long before and long atter he was perfectly well aware that 

atrons with cheque-books were—to borrow the old joke—jost- 
ing each other at his doors. He does not seem ever to have 
suffered from that not unfrequent and often very legitimate con- 
sciousness of weakness which gives the sharpest, if not the only 
really sharp, sting to hostile criticism. He had adoring if not 
very judicious disciples, loyal and stanch friends. And yet he 
seems to have made himselt ney miserable, and there is at 
least some ground fur thinking that he hastened his death owing 
to this cliquomania—this notion that a band of fiendish brethren 
were leagued against him.— Zhe Saturday Review. 





LORD ROSEBERY ON BURNS :—The least flattering of Lord 
Rosebery’s critics has spoken of his speech before unveiling the 
statue of Burns as ‘ marked by his usual felicity of touch, though 
marred a little by paradox.’ For our own parts, though hearty 
admirers of Lord Rosebery’s political speeches, we cannot see in 
it any trace of his felicity of touch, while the paradox was, in one 
instance at least, obtained by the rather simple process of taking 
a commonplace truth and giving it a good slap in the face. In 
the first place, Lord Rosebery, in calling Burns the greatest 
Scotchman who ever lived, did very great injustice to Scotland. 
That he is Scotland’s greatest poet nobody doubts. There is, as 
Lord Rosebery said, so much of pure genius in Burns, that 
he may well rank among the greatest poets of the world, and not 
far below the very “et ory But it is quite another thing 
to call Burns the greatest Scotchman because he is the 
greatest Scotch poet. A great deal goes to the making of a 
man beyond what goes to the making of a poet. If any one called 
Shakespeare the greatest Englishman who ever lived, we hope 
there would be plenty of people to say that wedo not know 
half enough of Shakespeare as a man to say whether as a man, 
and apart from his poetry, he was great at all, still less 
to say, even if, as is probable, he were great also as a man, how 
great he was. But of Burns as a man we do know a great deal, 
and what we know is by no means evidence to prove that he 
was at all great as a man. For our own parts, we should not 
only claim John Knox and Sir Walter Scott—to whom Lord 
Rosebery referred—as vastly greater men than Burns, but many 
another in every chapter of the history of Scotland of which we 
have any thorough knowledge. Indeed, Lord Rosebery himself 
can hardly mean more than this, that Burns’s greatness as a poet 
is so transcendent that one thinks of nothing else except Burns the 
poet when one talks of Burns the man.— The Spectator, 





AN INTELLECTUAL BAROMETER :—To give an adequate picture 
of Heinrich Laube’s life would be to write the history of modern 
German culture, for there has hardly been a single important in- 
tellectual movement from 1830 down to a few years ago with 
which he was not intimately connected either as its advocate or 
its opponent. He lived in and for his time more than most men 
who have possessed such imaginative and literary gifts. What- 
ever the day found to do he did, whether it was fiction, play- 
writing, criticism, political agitation, or stage management ; and 
whatever he put his hand to was done with a vigor, a tolerance, 
and a grace that were entirely his own. His life was full, active, 
and rich in varied interest as that of few literary men has been. 
His mind, like a barometer, foretold the changes of the intellect- 
ual weather, and was always in advance of the opinion or sen- 
timent of the hour. But this gift, so invaluable to the journal- 
ist, is often a danger to the poet. In turning over anew the 
volumes ot Laube’s collected works, one is often surprised to 
find how much that was once not only alive, but life-bringing, is 
now dead, Now that the questions of which they treat, which 
were once so urgent and so absorbing, have either been solved 
or forgotten, one can hardly help admiring the author more than 
any of his works. The easy style, the grace, the wit, the novel- 
istic and dramatic skil], are all there ; memory has hardly ex- 
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aggerated their charm, but they are too often spent upon themes 
that weary instead of interesting us. There is a flavor of stale 
champagne about them.— Zhe Saturday Review. 





BREAKING A BUTTERFLY :—Perhaps it may seem to some 
readers that we are breaking a butterfly. The only answer is 
that a butterfly of this kind has to be broken now and then for 
the good of the public and as a warning to other butterflies. The 
origin of Mr. Fawcett’s errors is perfectly clear. He very prop- 
erly thinks that poetry ought not to be commonplace, and he very 
improperly thinks that he can secure this result by using all the 
uncommon words, all the uncommon constructions, all the most 
tar-fetched turns of thought, that he can devise. In fact, he takes 
literally the advice (originally given half in jest, and in reference 
to a language whose circumstances and history are wholly differ- 
ent from the circumstances and history of English) to ‘ study the 
dictionary.’ He studies the dictionary, and finds that Shak- 
speare used ‘sequestration’ in the sense of ‘retirement.’ Off 
goes Mr. Fawcett with his prize, and writes— 

Egypt, with calm Imperial sequestration, 

Uttering the genius of a mighty nation ; 
which—sequestration having one sense only, and that a definite 
and technical one, in modern English— produces an effect which, 
if not nonsensical, is absurd. He finds in Bacon the word ‘al- 
terant,’ and he goes and writes ot ‘Pure Nature’s alterant 
charms,’ thereby suggesting to the reader some vague idea of a 
pill, powder, or other ‘ alterative.’ Passing from vocabulary to 
metre, he writes a poem of love and religious doubt in triple 
rhymes throughout, conscious, doubtless, that it would be very 
troublesome to do, and forgettul that, except very sparingly and 
carefully used, the triple rhyme always has a burlesque effect in 
English. . It is said to be one of the qualities of the great- 
est poets that almost any passage of their work is characteristic. 
That quality of the greatest poets Mr. Fawcett possesses in 
common with them.—Zhe Saturday Review. 





HOFFMAN AND HIS POEMS :—Hoffman was a year older than 
Willis, and he belonged to the same Knickerbocker group. Wil- 
lis came from Boston, but Hoffman was of an old Knickerbocker 
family. Willis had a certain European tone and character, but 
Hoffman was completely American. Willis died seventeen years 
ago when he was sixty years old. Hoffman died the pther day 
at the insane retreat in Pennsylvania where he had been secluded 
for more than thirty years—so absolutely secluded, indeed, that 
Bartlett's book of ‘ Familiar Quotations’ records him as dyin 
in 1850.* Hoffman’s books, like Willis’s, are read no more, an 
his name survives only in his familiar song, ‘Sparkling and 
Bright.’ That alone will give his name yet a longer date than 
Willis’s, and the sad story of his life will be long tenderly told 
in our American literary biography. Those who still recall his 
manly figure, and his fresh, breezy, gay manner, will remember 
the sense of profuse vitality with which he impressed those who 
saw him. He was a lover of the woods and waters, a natural 
sportsman, and this taste is reflected in his tales and sketches. 
His poems, as is always true of a great multitude of poems in 
every period, were echoes of the greater poets of his time. But 
they show his poetic feeling and facility, and a certain heartiness 
of nature which was his characteristic quality. The mental 
calamity which arrested his career, and practically ended his life 
nearly forty years ago, was not the only sorrow which this brave 
and generous man endured. As a boy of eleven, a sore misfort- 
une befell him in the loss of aleg. The circumstances of this 
event have not been very clearly understood, and the kindness of 
a relative of Mr. Hoffman enables the Easy Chair to put them 
_ upon permanent record.—G. W. Curtis in Harper's Easy 

air. 





MR. RUSKIN ON MODERN ENGLISH ART :—When Mr. Ruskin 
published the Oxford lectures on the ‘ Art of England,’ which we 
reported at the time of their delivery, his friends wrote to him, it 
seems, to congratulate him on ‘ the supposed improvement in his 
temper and manners under the stress of age and experience.’ 
Mr. Ruskin did not by any means take these congratulations as 
a compliment, and has found it necessary to write another lect- 
ure in order to correct the false impression of his friends. Why 
is it, he at once begins by asking them, that ‘ British painters, 
great or small, are never right altogether ; that their work is 
always flawed, and never thorough ?’ Even the great Sir Joshua 
was ‘always affected, often negligent, sometimes vulgar, and 
never sublime.’ Indeed, after visiting the recent exhibition, and 





* It should be 1884. 
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‘shrinking here {rom affectation worthy only of the Bath Parade, 
and mourning there over negligence “* fit for a fool to fall by,” ’ 
Mr. Ruskin left the rooms,‘ really oe to remember nothing ex- 
cept the curl of hair over St. Cecilia’s left ear, the lips of Mrs. 
Abington, and the wink of Mrs. Nesbitt’s white cat.’ Inasmuch 
as in one of the earlier lectures Mr. Ruskin spoke of Sir Joshua's 
‘ perfection,’ this is the reverse side of the shield indeed ; but 
then as he says, ‘ the gathering of any man’s work into an unin- 
tended mass enforces his failings in sickening iteration, while it 
levels his merits in monotony.’ However, Sir Joshua does not 
stand alone, for the question is put broadly of ‘all English ar- 
tists that ever are or were, why Hunt can paint a flower but not 
a cloud ; Turner, a cloud but not a flower ; Bewick, a pig but 
not a girl; and Miss Greenaway a girl but not a pig.’ What- 
ever the explanation may be, the fact of this last instance is un- 
deniable, as every one will agree who remembers Miss Greena- 
way’s lank and wooden substitutes for pigs in the ‘ Little Folks’ 
Painting-Book.’— Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 





Notes 
THE frontispiece of the October Century will be a portrait of 
Mr. Austin Dobson, engraved from a painting by Mr. G. F. 


Watts, made especially for the purpose. Its appearance will 
precede by a few days only the opening of the Watts Exhibition 
at the Metropolitan Museum. The first likeness of Mr. Dobson 
we remember to have seen was Will Low’s crayon argsn in 
THE CRITIC of August 27, 1881. The new portrait will be 
accompanied by a brief critical essay on Mr. Dobson’s work, by 
Mr. Brander Matthews. Mr. Dobson’s book on ‘ Bewick and 
his Pupils ’ will be published next month in Boston by James R. 
Osgood & Co., and in London by Chatto & Windus. Two 
hundred copies have been printed on large paper, of which 
nearly half were secured for America. Mr. Dobson is now 
finishing the edition of Steele which he was asked to prepare for 
the Clarendon Press Series. His new volume of poems, * At the 
Sign of The Lyre,’ will be published in February by Henry Holt 
& Co 


—‘ Allan Dare and Robert le Diable,’ a romance by Admiral 
Porter, is to be issued in nine fortnightly parts by D. Appleton 
& Co., beginning about a week from the present date. This 
novel way of publishing the book is adopted on account of its _ 
unusual length. Each part will contain an illustration by Alfred 
Fredericks. 

—A curious gift-book has just been published by Cupples, 
Upham & Co. It is a ‘ Book of Fate,’ ‘ in which are sealed the 
mysteries of individual life.’ The omens are poems, and each is 
accompanied by a full quarto page illustration. The volume is 
bound in limp, white vellum, having the front cover illuminated 
with a mystical design. 


—Messrs. George Routledge & Sons announce that their ‘ Rail- 
way Library,’ founded in 1848, has just achieved its thousandth 
volume. They fill two pages of Zhe Atheneum with a classified 
catalogue of this ‘ Railway Library.’ They note that it began 
with a cheap issue of the novels of Fenimore Cooper, but they 
do not draw attention to the many other American authors 
whose novels appear in their catalogue—always, we hope, with 
the permission of the writers. Among the Americans represented 
are Cooper (31 volumes), Miss Wetherell (6 volumes), Mrs. 
Burnett (8 volumes), Hawthorne (3 volumes), Dr. Mayo, Will 
Carleton, Mark Twain and Judge Tourgée. 

—The opening article in the October Century will be ‘* Lights 
and Shadows of Army Life,’ by George F. Williams, a well- 
known war-correspondent, during the. Rebellion, and author of 
‘ Bullet and Shell.’ The illustrations will be reproductions of 
the well-known etchings by Edwin Forbes, the pictorial war-cor- 
respondent, : 

—W. D. Howells will contribute to Zhe Century, during the 
coming year, a series of descriptive papers on the life, society. 
customs, etc., of the cities of northern Italy, beginning with sev- 
eral on Florence, to be entitled ‘A Florentine Mosaic.’ The 
series will be illustrated with reproductions of etchings by Joseph 
Pennell. 

—Mr. J. W. De Forest begins a short serial in this week’s 
Harper's Bazar, and two American novelists are to provide the 
fiction for the readers of Harper's Magazine next year—Miss 
Constance Fenimore Woolson and Mr. Howells. The latter will 
thus make his first appearance in Harper's as a novelist. In 
The Atlantic there will be serials by Mr. W. H. Bishop and by 
Mr. Charles Egbert Craddock. In the November Century Mr. 
W. D. Howells will begin a serial entitled ‘ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,’ a wholly American story of the struggles and successes 
of a self-made man, 
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_ Ginn, Heath & Co. have just brought out an American edi- 
tion of Axel Gustafson’s ‘ The Drink Question.’ Mr. Gustatson, 
though a Swede by birth, is a graduate of Harvard University, 
and a contributor to the leading American reviews. 

—At the exhibition of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics 
Association, opening September 10, there will be an interesting 
collection of the originals of Prany’s publications. 


—Mr. D. C. Thomson's ‘ Life and Labors of Hablot Knight 
Browne (‘‘ Phiz’’),’ is approaching completion. The work will 
contain 130 illustrations, says Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, of which 
51 will be separate plates. Among the most interesting will be 
the facsimiles of the various ‘ first sketches’ which Browne had 
to submit to Charles Dickens before he succeeded in satisfying 
his fastidious author. 


—The Springfield Republican thinks that a campaign biogra- 
phy of Henry Clay was published when he was a candidate for 
the Presidency. Itis right. The pamphlet was written by Daniel 
Mallory, and published in New York by Von Amringe & Bixby in 
1844. It included Clay’s speeches. 


—An article on the recent pretiertion of ‘ Twelfth Night’ by 
Mr. Irving at the Lyceum will appear in the October Manhat- 
tan. It was written by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, editor of 
The Saturday Review, and its illustrations are from sketches 
taken in the theatre by Mr. John Collier, one of the most prom- 
ising of the younger generation of English artists, and the onl 
pupil Mr. Alma Tadema ever had. To the August Macmi/- 
lan’s Mr. William Archer contributed. an admirable essay on 
the same subject. 

—In the sixth volume of Scribner’s ‘Stories by American 
Authors’ will appear a tale by Mr. Harold Frederic, the new 
London correspondent of Zhe New York Times, who recently 
made the brave and thorough report published in that paper on 
br cholera in France. It is called ‘ Brother Sebastian’s Friend- 
ship.’ 

—That pestilent and penne person, the collector of parallel 
passages, is still at work as hard as ever. In a recent number 
of Notes and Queries, he points out that Goethe’s ‘ Singet nicht 
in Trauerténen’ appeared in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ before Long- 
fellow wrote, in the ‘ Psalm of Life,’ ‘ Tell me not in mournful 
numbers ;’ and that, on the other hand, Longfellow wrote the 
‘Psalm of Life’ long before Baudelaire (whose attention had 
been called to American poetry by his fondness for Poe) wrote 
‘Le Guignon’ in his ‘Fleurs du Mal,’ in which we have 
* L’art est long et le temps est court’ and also 

Mon coeur, comme un tambour voil€é, 
Va battant des marches funébres 

—Cremation is making great strides in France, where the 
Prefect of the Seine means to establish Siemens furnaces in 
several of the cemeteries in Paris, and posnense to cremate all 
persons whose remains are not claimed by their friends. If this 
experiment proves successful, the Government will probably 
introduce a general bill on cremation in the Chamber, and the 
Council of Health is now considering the different ways of de- 
tecting traces of poison. 

—‘ A Hard Heart,’ from the German of Golo Raimund by 
S. H. (Lippincott), is as interesting as the average German story 
which depends solely on its plot. The ‘hard heart’ is not that 
of a coquette, but of the typical old lady of German fiction, with 
perverted instincts and frozen affections, who eventually repents 
of her hardness and lets all live happily ever after. 


—We regret to hear of the death of Mr. Smith Sheldon, founder 
of the publishing house of Sheldon & Co.—a genial gentleman 
and able publisher. To most persons outside of the book-trade, 
Mr. Sheldon will be best remembered.as the projector of that 
admirable but short-lived monthly, Ze Galaxy. 

—Joaquin Miller’s drama, ‘’49,’ is to be published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, who also announce a volume of Southern sketches, 
* A Yankee School Teacher in Virginia.’ 

—Cassell & Co. announce for immediate publication : 1. ‘ Life 
and Labor in the Far, Far West,’ being notes of a tour in the 
Western States, British Columbia, Manitoba, and the Northwest 
Territory, by W. Henry Barneby. 2. ‘Simon Peter: His Life, 
Times and Friends,’ by Edwin Hodder, 3. ‘ Working Men Co- 
operators : What They Have Done, and What They are Doing,’ 
an account of the artisans’ co-operative movement in Great Brit- 
ain, with information how to promote it, by Arthur H. Dyke 
' Acland. 4. ‘Photography for Amateurs,’ a non-technical 

manual and practica a ps by T. C. Hepworth. 5. ‘ Principles 
ot Perspective,’ as applied to model drawing and sketching from 
nature, with 23 plates, and other illustrations, by George Trow- 
bridge. 
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—Charles Scribner's Sons will publish this month : 1. ‘ Teach- 
ings and Counsels,’ being 20 baccalaureate sermons and a dis- 
course on President Garfield, by Mark Hopkins. 2. ‘Con- 
temporary Socialism,’ by John Rae. 3. ‘ The Native Religions 
of Mexico and Peru,’ being the Hibbert Lectures for 1884. 4. A 
cheap reissue of Lange’s Commentary on the Bible, edited by 
Dr. Schaff and others. 5. Volume VI. of ‘Stories by American 
Authors.’ 6. ‘ Queer Stories for Boys and Girls,’ by Edward 
Eggleston. 7. he Story of Viteau’ and (8) ‘ The Floating 
Prince, and Other Fairy Tales,’ both by Frank R. Stockton. 
—The Orange Judd Co. will publish immediately a revised 
edition—the fifth—of ‘ The Forester,’ a practical treatise on the 
lanting, rearing, and general management of forest trees, by 
— Brown, Inspector of; Woods and Forests, Ontario, assisted 
by his son, Geo. E. Brown. 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference.] QUESTIONS 


No. 783.—1. What are the name and address of the popular juvenile 
writer who assumes the nom de plume ‘Harry Castlemon?’ 2. What is con- 
sidered to be Tennyson’s masterpiece? 38. Has the identity of the author of 
‘The Bread-Winners’ ever been determined ? 

ALLENTOWN, Pa. C. E. Waeyer. 


{1. Address Mr. Castlemon in care of Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 
2. Some judges prefer ‘In Memoriam,’ others ‘The Princess,’ others still the 
‘Idylls of the King.’ 38. Not definitely, though there are many persons who 
think they know it, and many others who wi 


tell you, confidentially, that 
they themselves wrote the book.] 





No. 784.—What is the derivation and correct orthography of the word 
‘ gaspergout’—the fish. 
Lake Provipence, La. ; N. H. 





No. 785.—Please tell’ me who wrote the following books: 1. ‘The-Fight 
in Dame Europa’s School.’ 2. ‘Supernatural Religion.’ 3. ‘ Bossuet and 
His Contemporaries’ (London: Rivingtons). 4. Who is ‘the learned clergy- 
man who is the author of “Olrig Grange” and other very striking poems ?’ 
5. Who is the ‘English Churchman’ who edited Gibbon’s Rome for Henry 
G. Bohn? 6. Is Rolfe’s Shakspeare an expurgated edition ? 

YareEsvitie, Pa. J. A. F. 


(6. Yes.] 





No. 786.— Where, and at what price, can I get a Life of Wiliiam Cobbett, 
and a copy of Cobbett’s French Grammar? 
Gatton, Mass. G. F. 





No. 787.—1. Can you tell me where I can obtain ‘ The Bible in Spain,’ 
by George Borrow, published in 1844? 2. Which of Anthony Trollope’s 
novels do you consider the best ? 

AutvLecHeny City, Pa. , Ww. H. Brack. 


[2. ‘Barchester Towers’ or ‘Framley Parsonage.’ But his Autobiography 
is as interesting as any of his works of fiction.] 


. 





No. 788.—Tue Critic speaks of (1) the ‘ Society for Political Education,’ 
and (2) of ‘No. 2 of the Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education 
for 1884,’ etc. Will you be so kind as to give the addresses of the above 
institutions? 
Petoskey, Micu. Ina G. Mosuer. 
wi Care of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 29 West 23d Street, New York. 2. 
ashington, D. C.]. : , 





ANSWERS. 


No. 759.—1. ‘Aller & la messe des trespassez, y porter pain et vin,’ 

meaning, ‘aller & la messe apres avoir bien bu et bien mangé¢,’ is quoted by 

(‘Livre des Proverbes Francais’) from Ant. Oudin’s 

‘Curiositez Frangoises,’ 1640. Littré (s. v. Trépasse) gives the saying, and 

suggests the explanation, that, at masses for the dead, the parishioners 
brought an offering of bread and wine. 

Hartrorp, Conn. J. H. T. 





No. 776.—The Reformed (Church) Quarterly Review is published at 907 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Hanover, Pa. O. T, Evernart. 





No. 779.—In the language of the Indians of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, ‘ er 8 ’ (or as now written, ‘mugwump’) means, literally, ‘ great 
man.’ It was the title of a captain or superior officer. In Eliot’s Indian 
Bible it stands for ‘captain,’ and in one passage (Gen. xxxvi., 40-48) for 
‘duke’ of the authorized version. 

Hartrorp, Conn. q. H. T. 











